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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The next Meeting will be held at the Public Record Office, 
Chancery Lane, W.C., on Wednesday, 11th February, at 3.15 
sharp in the afternoon. There will be an inspection of the 
building, with an address entitled ‘‘ THe Lire History OF THE 
PuBLic REcorDs,’’ by Hubert Hall, Esq., F.S.A., Assistant 
Keeper of Public Records, Resident Officer, and Secretary of the 
Royal Commission on Public Records. 

This promises to be an exceptionally interesting event and 
the Council hopes there will be a large number of members 
present to take advantage of the arrangements. 

In the evening, at 8 p.m., MR. R. A. PEDDIE will deliver 
a Lecture at the SOCIETY OF ARTS, JOHN STREET, 
ADELPHI, entitled: “THE History oF COLOUR PRINTING.” 
Tickets of Admission will be necessary, and may be obtained 
from Mr. Peddie, St. Bride Institute, E.C. 


CENTRAL IRISH BRANCH. 
FORTHCOMING MEETINGS. 
February Meeting— 
Paper by MR. J. D. McQuiston: “ Book-Collecting in 
Italy at the Renaissance.” 
March Meeting— 
Paper by MR. P. O’Connor: “Dr. Johnson and His 
Critics.” 
April Meeting— 
Paper by Mr. T. E. Gay on “The Display of Newspapers 
and Periodicals.” 
It has been decided to hold the monthly meetings of the branch on the 
2nd Wednesday of each month, at 7.45 p.m., at arranged centres. The Com- 
mittee to meet at 7.15 on the same evenings. 


T. H. Evans, Hon. Secretary, 
Central Irish Branch. 
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THE FOURTH INTERNATIONAL EASTER SCHOOL: 
LONDON, 1914. 


The arrangements have been made for the Fourth Easter School, 
Friday—Monday, April 10th—13th, 1914, as follows :— 

The headquarters will be the THACKERAY HOTEL, Great 
Russell Street, a fine hotel near to the British Muesum and to the 
heart of London; and it is hoped that all members will stay for the 
whole period. All the alternatives have some disadvantages in com- 
parison. 


A detailed programme is ready, and may be obtained of the 
Honorary Secretary. 


— April 9th.—Reception of such members as arrive this 
ay. 
Friday.— 
Reception of members. 
Morning Visit to Buckingham Palace Road Library, West- 
minister. 
Afternoon excursion to Kew Gardens. 
Evening visit to the Fulham Central Public Library (a typical 
open-access Library), followed by a reception. 
Saturday.— 
Early morning visit to Covent Garden Markets. 
Morning visit to British Museum Library. 
Motor Tour to principal sights of London. 
Evening Reception by the Library Association at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster. 
Sunday.— 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, etc. 


Monday.— 
Excursion to Oxford. 
Visit to Bodleian Library, the College Libraries, etc. 


A very large attendance is expected from various parts of Europe, 
and from the United Kingdom. 
Cost: 
The entire cost, including hotel accommodation, all meals 
(breakfast, lunch, tea, and table d’héte dinner) from 
Friday morning until and including dinner on Monday, 
incidental fares, tips, etc., will be 42 10s, 0d. 
Alternatives: 
Are arranged for those who can attend only one or two days; 
see programme. 


Vouchers of entry are inserted in this issue of ‘‘ The Library 
Assistant,” and entries should be made as soon as possible. 
A deposit of 5s. is required with each. 
W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 
Honorary Secretary. 
The Central Library, Town Hall, Croydon. 
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EDITORIAL. 


Postal Matters.—We have more than just cause for 
complaint in the way in which the present harsh rules of the Post 
Office press on our Association. We look in vain to the Postal 
Authorities for some mitigation of the anomaly which permits to 
journals of the class of the weekly illustrated and the bulky 
fashion and sporting journals an undue preference in the matter 
of postal facilities. _ Surely a Government department, which 
counts profits by the million pounds, can afford to relax the rule 
which penalises small journals of struggling Associations simply 
because of a technical ruling as to the constitution of the matter 
contained in their pages. As the Post Office regulations are at 
present constituted there appears to be little possibility of a much- 
desired enlargement of our journal, as funds will not permit of a 
doubling of the postal expenses. The present anomalous con- 
dition of the postal rates indicated cries aloud for re-adjustment 
and presses with undue severity on small journals whose objects, 
in many cases, are of an educational nature. It is hardly to be 
expected that our voice will penetrate the sacrosanctity of St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, but as to the desirability of some mitigation 
of what is little short of a petty tyranny there can be no two 
opinions. 

Examinations.—Confirmation of actual value of Library 
Association certificates is not always obtainable, hence all the 
more reason that when a concrete case of evidence of such value 
presents itself it should be duly chronicled. An ex-assistant, who 
has recently obtained an important position in the Editorial 
department of a large firm of London publishers, writes, ‘‘ You 
may be interested to know that the L.A. examinations are useful 
in other spheres as well as public libraries, for the two certificates 
which I possess have been powerful levers in obtaining me my 
new appointment.’’ It is gratifying to record such prima facie 
evidence of the value of L.A. certificates at a time when criticism 
as to the utility of the examinations is so keen and penetrating. 
Criticism we shall always endure; even the educationalists 
practice the ‘‘ cant of criticism ’’ on themselves, and more than 
one recent instance of an educational authority abandoning the 
principle of examination could be adduced, if the information 
served any good purpose. Until such time as educationalists 
formulate some other system to take the place of the examination 
it will still be pre-eminent as the only effective method of the test 
of knowledge. Most of the objections urged against the L.A. 
examination system are applicable to all examinations in a 
greater or less degree: a fact which is frequently in danger of 
being overlooked. 
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The Easter School.—The complete programme of the Easter 
School arrangements is now ready and reflects the greatest 
possible praise on those responsible for its production. Consider- 
able ingenuity has been exercised in utilising every available hour 
and we are safe in predicting an unqualified success for the 1914 
Easter School. Our Dutch colleagues are taking up the matter 
enthusiastically, and there is the assurance of a goodly contingent 
from the land of canals and windmills. From Germany, France, 
Norway, and Sweden, we are assured of support. It remains 
now for our members to signalise their approval of what has 
been a labour involving the burning of considerable midnight 
oil, by promptly sending their names to the Honorary Secretary, 
Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers. Applications and enquiries are 
already coming in from the four corners of England, from Wales, 
Ireland, and the Continent. Coupons are issued with this 
number of the Journal, and we advise that they be put to an early 
use. We may discreetly drop a hint that delay is dangerous, 
inasmuch as it may conceivably be necessary to restrict the 
number to manageable dimensions in view of the fact that the 
Easter School, 1914, is likely to be the largest ever held. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF CLASSIFICATION.* 
By F. W. C. Pepper, Bolton Public Libraries. 


The subject of classification is so controversial and prob- 
lematic that I have found it necessary to limit myself to the most 
fundamental problems in the theory of classification. 

Bibliographical classification is primarily a response to the 
need for order which is imperative for the efficient administra- 
tion of a library. This need assumes various forms. One 
reader may require books by a certain author ; another books on 
a certain subject. Other requirements may be for books in a 
certain series ; books published at a certain date—new books for 
instance—and so on, but these are subsidiary demands. To meet 
all these needs would require a corresponding grouping of the 
books ; that is by authors, subjects, etc. This, however, is an 
impossibility in classification, for a book is a concrete thing and 
can be placed only in one group or class, and only one principle 
of division can therefore be adopted for the classification of 
books. In the catalogue, which is at once the key and auxiliary 
to a classification, this limitation does not exist for titles can be 
duplicated at pleasure and the varying requirements can here be 
met to a certain extent. Experience has proved that the pre- 
dominant demand is for books on a certain subject, and to follow 





*Paper read before a meeting of the South Coast Branch of the Library 
Assistants’ Association at the Hove Public Library, October 22nd, 1913. 
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the requirement of the majority, which should be our guide, the 
principle of division adopted for bibliographical classification is 
the subject of a book, except in the case of literary forms, as 
poetry, when it is seldom desirable. 

The aim of subject classification may be summarised as an 
endeavour to bring together books on the same subject and 
relative subjects; the ideal being to arrange subjects so that 
each modulates into the next. This brings us to the first prob- 
lem, namely, what sequence should bibliographical classification 
follow ? 

Classifications are usually divided into two kinds, natural 
and artificial, or, according to Gibson’s ‘‘Problem of Logic,’ 
real and formal; real classifications being those which ‘‘develop 
in whole hearted conformity to the nature of the material 
studied,’’ and formal classifications those which ‘‘ show a 
divided adherence, conforming partly to the requirements of the 
material, but partly also to one or other of the specialised 
demands for order which the subject makes in the interests of his 
own practical life or culture.’’ ‘‘Real’’ and ‘‘formal’’ are 
doubtless better terms than ‘‘natural’’ and ‘‘artificial,’’ for the 
latter are misleading terms and often misnomers. All classifi- 
cations are artificial in the sense that they are made by man. 
The limits we fix to each class are artificial boundary lines, the 
same as we regard the Tropic of Cancer as separating the 
Temperate from the Torrid zone. This is generally accepted as 
the boundary line, but naturally there is no sharp line of demar- 
cation between the zones. The lack of complete and precise 
boundary lines is a general characteristic of all natural things, 
for nature is limitless and ‘‘never makes a leap,”’ or in the words 
of Emerson ‘‘there is no end to nature, but every end is a be- 
ginning.’’ All things modulate one into the other and whether 
we attempt to define sharply animal from vegetable life or physics 
from chemistry the difficulty of overlapping at once presents 
itself. A good simile is to be found in the waves of the sea; 
we can detect individual waves, but we cannot say where one 
ends and the next begins: each wave is an inseparable part of a 
sequence. The same applies to the majority of subjects, for 
one ends in another, and it is rarely, if at all, that a subject 
exists without relations or is studied by itself. 

Even admitting the term ‘‘natural’’ to those classifications 
which aim at expressing the order of nature, such an order cannot 
be perfect unless our knowledge of every subject is final or perfect 
and as this is not so, classification must necessarily remain more 
or less artificial. Thus we see that natural or real classification 
is following a moving and therefore unattainable ideal, and it 
may be inferred that to be a practical subject, classification 
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should be concerned not so much with the so-called ‘‘ essence of 
things,’’ but to a purely practical arrangement for an easier and 
more correlative sequence. 

To return to bibliographical classification, it is generally 
laid down that it should follow a natural order. This, however, 
as will be gathered from the foregoing remarks, is to follow 
a vague and unsettled ideal. It may also be added an impossible 
ideal, for bibliographical classification is limited from following 
a real or natural order in various ways. Primarily, by the 
physical form of books, and this in two ways. First, owing to 
the variety of book sizes which render two or more sequences 
necessary; and secondly, owing to composite books, that is, 
books dealing with more than one subject. Another limitation, 
which is often overlooked, is the fact that books were written 
when obsolete schemes of classification were in vogue, the 
Linnean, for example, and may therefore treat of a class of 
objects which in modern schemes of classification are split up 
into other classes. If we adhere to the present day conceptions 
of a real order, a book of this description must either be placed 
in a general class or forced into a sub-class, neither of which 
methods are desirable, and it is therefore necessary, in order to 
accommodate past literature, to retain these obsolete classes. 
We must also provide a ‘‘ generalia’’ class and other minor 
composite classes to accommodate composite books, and form 
classes where it is not desirable to classify by subject. A real 
order for bibliographical classification is therefore an impossi- 
bility owing to the nature of the material to be classified. 

This, however, does not mean an utter abandonment of a 
real order. We must conform to the modern conception of 
order and terminology, but at the same time allow for past know- 
ledge, as the literature remains. In short, bibliographical 
classification must be a combination of classifications, limited 
by no one conception of order, but a compromise of all. It 
should also be based upon the subjects as represented in litera- 
ture, for it must be borne in mind that logical classification 
deals with subjects and book classification with objects. 

There is much difference of opinion as to what the order of 
the main classes should be, and an idea of the extent of this 
difference may be obtained by examining the Decimal and 
Subject Classifications. Uniformity of opinion on the subject 
seems hopeless, for even as each person has an individual outlook 
on life, so each regards the field of knowledge from a different 
standpoint, which is prejudiced by the limitations of the indi- 
vidual’s knowledge and the tendency to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of the subject with which he is most intimate. Really the 
matter is of minor importance as long as relative classes are not 
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separated. It does not matter much whether a scheme starts with 
Philosophy as in the Decimal Classification or with the Bible 
as Dr. Garnett asserted ‘‘every sound Classification’’ should do, 
but Philosophy and Religion should not be separated, for they 
are relative. 

The method of subdivision in bibliographical classification 
differs according to the requirements of the various subjects. 
First there is the logical division from genus to species, and 
though in principle this is generally straightforward, the problem 
often arises as to whether it is desirable to keep the species of 
a genus together, or, to express it rather differently, what species 
a genus belongs to. For example, in Dewey, the subject of 
Furniture is scattered in many classes, Manufacture being 684; 
artistic furniture, though not indexed under ‘‘furniture,’’ is 749; 
ecclesiastical, 247; library, 022.9, and so on. This is obviously 
not bringing together books on the same subject from the furni- 
ture standpoint, the species of furniture being widely separated, 
and where, by the way, is the genus, that is, a book dealing with 
furniture from a general standpoint, to go? I think that the un- 
indexed 749 generally claims it, but this is ‘‘forcing.’’ It may 
be argued that library furniture is of more interest to the student 
of library economy than the student of furniture. That is 
probably so, but artistic furniture is surely of interest to the 
manufacturer and the manufacture to the art connoisseur. Ex- 
amples might be multiplied, but the above illustrates the point 
that by splitting up the species of a genus into their relative 
places in the main sequence, they are lost under their specific 
genus, and if we do the reverse, and bring furniture of all species 
together, they will be lost in their relative positions. The ques- 
tion is very difficult, and eludes hard and fast rules. Much of 
course, must depend upon the standpoint of the book, but even 
here we are not on safe ground. A familiar example will illus- 
trate this. Burgoyne’s ‘‘Library Construction, Architecture, 
and Fittings’’ is a book on library architecture from the 
librarian’s standpoint; Champney’s ‘‘Public Libraries’’ is on 
the same subject, but more from the architect’s point of view. If 
we classify these by standpoint, Burgoyne’s will be placed at 
022 under Library Economy, and Champney’s at 727.8 under 
Architecture. In practice, I believe they are generally brought 
together at 022 for staff convenience. This example shows 
clearly that standpoint is not a safe guide for classification. 
The problem is, that Library Architecture belongs to two classes : 
Library Economy and Architecture. The only way out of the 
difficulty seems to be to decide which class has the greatest claim, 
bring all the books together there, and let the catalogue cover 
by references the claims of the other classes. 
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The next method of subdivision is by physical division, 
which consisfs of breaking up a subject into its parts. This is 
distinct from the division of genus into species, for in the latter 
the name of the genus must be applicable to each of the species. 
Take the genus Insects for example; this can be split up into 
spiders, moths, beetles, etc., and to each of these the term 
insect can be applied. Physical division, however, as its name 
implies, is concerned with the physical parts of a whole which are 
logically indivisible, but which for purposes of convenience it is 
necessary to treat of separately. In Human Anatomy we may 
divide man into head, trunk, and limbs, which is physical division 
for to neither of these parts can the term man be applied. This 
form of subdivision plays the most important part in local classi- 
fication, where it is termed geographical division, but the prin- 
ciple is the name: Sussex is a portion, not a species of England. 
The chief difficulty here is with composite books. The palatine 
counties of Lancashire and Cheshire, for example, are often 
dealt with together ; the Decimal Classification gives 942.7 North 
Western Counties and Yorkshire, with the subdivisions .71 
Cheshire, .72 Lancashire, .74 Yorkshire. This arrangement 
gives the option of placing books dealing with both counties, 
at .7 which is not class classification, or under one of the counties, 
with references or analytical entries in the catalogue at the other. 
At Bolton we have put all such books under the home county, 
with a reference from Cheshire, but this method would not be 
commendable outside the two counties. A composite class for 
Lancashire and Cheshire can be interpolated, but this is dan- 
gerous from a notation point of view, for we cannot tell whether 
the number we adopt may not be required for future interpo- 
lations or extensions. For example, if we adopt 942.701 as the 
number for Lancashire and Cheshire, it may be necessary (it is 
now in a large collection) to apply the form divisions .04 Essays, 
.05 Periodicals, .06 Societies, etc., when the numbers would 
clash. Again we may require to subdivide by period when .06 
Civil War Period would clash with .06 Societies. To be safe, 
therefore, we must carry the notation for Lancashire and 
Cheshire out to five decimal places (942.70001), this will allow 
for the application of the form divisions at four places (942.7006 
Societies) and period divisions at three places (942.706 Civil War 
Period). These figures are doubtless difficult to grasp, being 
given orally, but if you have followed them, you will see how 
cautiously interpolations must be made. One would naturally 
hesitate to adopt eight figures when superficially six would 
seem sufficient, but to be safe they are essential. It may be 
pointed out that the example is a local circumstance, but the 
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same difficulty presents itself in every large library according to 
the respective counties. 

The next form of subdivision is by periods or chronological 
subdivision, which is almost solely confined to history. In the 
Decimal Classification English history is sub-divided by the 
various dynasties, with further sub-divisions for the respective 
reigns. It is a simple matter thus to tabulate the various periods, 
but in practice we find that the books will not fit into these 
divisions. England in the Middle Ages, for instance, extends 
over the first four divisions of the Decimal Classification, which 
means that a book covering this period must either be placed 
under the general heading, or we must again have recourse to 
interpolation. 

Finally, we come to form subdivision which is peculiar to 
bibliographical classification. The word form has a variety of 
meanings and is therefore liable to ambiguity. It is here used 
in the sense, style of literary composition, as manuals, 
cyclopeedias, essays, etc., and secondly, the scope or treatment 
of a book as applied to a subject, that is, something imposed upon 
a subject from without, as the history or philosophy of a subject. 
The second form is often disguised as to render the real subject 
hard to determine. Modern classification has done much to 
make the distinction clearer, but we still classify by form where, 
it is submitted, we should not. To enter fully into the question 
of classification by form or subject would be to exceed the limits 
of the present paper, but I would like to draw attention to the 
900 division of the Decimal Classification. Here under the 
general heading of History we have the subdivisions 910 
Geography and Travels ; 920 Biography ; and 930 to the end for 
History; 910 is further subdivided into 911 Historical 
Geography ; 912 Maps, Atlases, etc. ; 913 Antiquities; and 914 
—919 for the sub-divisions of travel according to locality. These 
are form divisions, for whether we take a history or a description 
of Brighton the subject is still Brighton. The scope of the book 
in this sense is but the form, and the arrangement of the Decimal 
Classification results in a highly undesirable separation of the 
literature relating to a locality. 

Antiquities and Biography stand on a different footing. 
With a book on the antiquities of a locality, the subject of the 
book is antiquities limited by the locality, but as the majority of 
histories if not professedly the ‘‘History and Antiquities’’ of the 
locality, deal with the antiquities as an essential complement to 
history, they should be brought together. Antiquities may be 
said to be the landmarks of history, and it may be pointed out 
that every guide worthy of the name also deals with the 
antiquities of the district described. 
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Biography, with which I have dealt in a previous paper, may 
be defined as history applied to individuals, and in form is there- 
fore synonymous with history. The distinction lies in the 
application ; history applied to progress or life in general is called 
history, applied to individuals it is called biography. History 
when applied to a subject, whether it be botany or England, is 
a form, and it naturally follows that biography is also. Seeing 
then, that biography is a form and that it can be classified by 
subject, I think it is desirable to do so, placing the lives with 
the subject they illustrate; botanists under botany; Kings of 
England under England, and so on. 

The needs of bibliographical classification would be best 
served by a class consisting purely of geographical divisions, to 
_which, by means of categorical tables as Mr. Brown terms them, 
the various forms and relative subjects could be applied, as An- 
tiquities, Atlases, Biography, Topography, etc. The advantage 
of bringing together everything relating to a locality other than 
a specific subject is apparent by consulting a good dictionary 
catalogue, where, under England or any country we may turn 
up, this arrangement is to be seen. 

Whether my contentions are altogether desirable is, ol 
course, a matter of opinion, and I do not expect them to be ac- 
cepted without question, but, in conclusion, I would like to re- 
commend the study of classification, not merely with the object 
of obtaining the certificate of the Library Association, but as a 
hobby. It is one of the most fascinating subjects and affords 
excellent mental exercise, which is conducive to clear thinking. 
As any experienced classifier will verify, ‘‘to learn to classify 
is in itself an education.”’ 


THE NEED OF “ENGLISH” IN THE EXAMINATIONS.” 


By I. Briccs, Newcastle Public Libraries. 


At the outset perhaps I had better try to justify my seeming 
presumption in addressing you on such a subject. I have not 
myself suffered in the examinations either through inability to 
express myself or through ignorance of the subject. My know- 
ledge of what some other students have experienced in the 
examinations convinces me that a large proportion of failures is 
due to a weak control of our language. Should I need further 
justification, perhaps you will accept these statements from an 
examiner and a lecturer respectively in Library Economics : 








*Paper read at a meeting of the North-Eastern Branch of the Library 
Assistants’ Association at the Tynemouth Public Library on Wednesday, 
17th December, 1913. 
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Sec. 1.—The Biographers and Critics of Dr. Johnson. 


Sec. 2.—An historical account of the development of scientific periodical 
literature in one or more branches of science. 


Sec. 3.—A comparative critical account of the classes dealing with Bibliography 
and Library Science in the Library of Congress Classification (as 
adapted in ‘** The Union Class-List of the L.A. and L.A.A. 
Libraries ’’), Brown’s ‘* Subject Classification,’? and Dewey’s 
** Decimal Classification.”’ 


Sec. 4.—Discuss the merits of Printed Classified and Dictionary Catalogues, 
comparing modern examples of each. 


Sec. 5.—(a), The Law relating to Public Libraries in the United States, or 
(b), Book-collecting in Italy at the Renaissance. 


Sec. 6.—Newspapers and Periodicals: methods of public display, filing, 
preservation, and disposal in other ways; with a list of the fifty 
leading periodicals classified for (a) filing, (b) binding, and (c) 
sale, etc. 


The Syllabus of information relating to the examination, etc., will be 
sent on application to Ernest A. Baker, M.A., D.Lit., Hon. Secretary, 
Education Committee, Caxton Hall, S.W. 
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Dr. Baker recently said :—‘‘Many candidates seem to think 
that the subject compels them to adopt a style of diction which 
is unnatural, and in which they are unable to express themselves 
intelligibly. More exasperating is the candidate who in a perky, 
jaunty style, pats Ruskin on the back, or, in the vilest English, 
deplores the defects of Macaulay’s language. It is hard to 
choose between an examinee who plays the changes on adjectives 
like great, delightful, fine, and another who culls flowery 
epithets from the standard historians and constantly misuses 
them. bed 
The frequency with which the phrase ‘‘to thoroughly appre- 
ciate’’ turned up was significant. One man was great on that 
blessed word tendency. Every literary epoch represented a 
tendency, after which another tendency arose, and writers 
‘broke away’’ from their evil ways. After the phrase ‘‘broke 
away’’ had occurred six times in two pages it ceased to be 
striking.”’ 

Then Miss Fegan says: ‘‘Quite apart from what one may 
almost call the sacred duty of maintaining our mother tongue, 
as far as may be, in all its power and beauty, and of encourag- 
ing others to study and reverence it, which can only be done by 
those who have some knowledge of it, there is the consideration 
that the head of a library is a man of some standing in any town, 
and it is therefore necessary that he should have the power of 
expressing himself well, if ever he is called upon to do so. 
We all admire greatly the man or woman who can get up and 
make a graceful little speech at a moment’s notice, and the 
ability to put one’s thoughts and feelings into simple, well- 
chosen English cannot be gained if one is quite ignorant of the 
best works of our great writers and speakers. In correcting 
the work of my correspondence class, I notice that it is always 
when the students have to express themselves in their own 
words that they find themselves in difficulties, and I am some- 
times led to wonder if they ever read anything but journalese.”’ 

Now that I can produce such support, perhaps you will 
allow me to venture further. Our work (I nearly said choice 
of work, but it isn’t always that) is unfortunate in these days. 
We like to call it a profession. We hope others will call it a 
profession. Now that we have a register we think they must. 
But after all, it is neither fowl, flesh, nor good red herring. 
All such moves as procuring a charter and enrolling a register 
will fail to class us as professional people, unless the education 
and address, particularly, of the members is such as will impress 
the public. Impress the public it sometimes does, unfortun- 
ately. Not so long ago, one whom I know to be a member of 
an old profession asked at a public library what works the library 
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contained of a certain non-popular writer. After investigating, 
an assistant answered, ‘‘We haven't none.’’ Do you suppose 
that the cryptic F.L.A. after a man’s name will ever make that 
enquirer concede equality of status? We may take it as a 
general rule that when an enquirer wants out-of-the-way infor- 
mation or books he is somewhat above the average in education. 
Yet he is of the class of people who most often run up against 
the illiterate assistant. And that assistant is made the common 
denominator of the whole library staff. 1 have the feeling that 
the loud talk about the status of librarians, and the eager 
parading of the F.L.A.’s amounts to a confession of weakness. 
It is all a hope that these things will cover deficiencies. I say 
without fear of contradiction that in these days, if a man or 
woman can talk correctly and pleasantly, no matter whether he 
is strictly professional or not, he will be held in estimation, and 
his means of livelihood will be little considered. If, on the other 
hand, he does get into a profession of status, by one of the many 
easy ways that now exist, and does not advance also in manner 
and address, well, so far as happiness goes, the last state of 
that man will be worse than the first. I know of a young man 
of a Board School education, who entered the ministry by one 
of these back entrances; a man of earnestness and spirituality 
likely to do good. In spite of his spirituality, he is sufficiently 
human to be susceptible to slights. Unfortunately for his 
feelings, he has never succeeded altogether in covering his 
grammatical lapses nor in getting rid of his local intonation. 
1 once talked to him of his new status, and ventured the hope that 
he was happy. His answer was ‘‘Well, I am in the profession, 
but it is only too frequently borne upon me that I am not of the 
profession.’’ And he told me that if he had mastered his tongue 
and his language first, before building up what should really have 
been that mastery as foundation, his present position would have 
been one of comfort and happiness. That is an extreme case. 
But I have purposely used it, so that you will see exactly how 
serious this matter is. 

I am strongly tempted here to draw an analogy between 
ourselves and our wishes, and between elementary school 
teachers and secondary and other teachers. I see an analogy 
and I suspect that very much the same reason may be given for 
the different estimation in which the elementary teacher is held 
from other teachers. Perhaps we had better on this occasion let 
it pass. 

The average assistant looks upon rhetoric as merely some- 
thing on which to exercise one’s inclinations. If you care for 
it, very well, you may find it a pleasant study. If you do not 
care for it, you will find it anything but pleasant; and while I 
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am wasting time over that, I might have been able to get a 
certificate or two. You see, I have my bread to consider. My 
Chief gives 6d. a week extra for each certificate gained. And 
there’s this and that job for which such-and-such certificates 
were asked. Surely I can polish up when I have got through. 
That’s the point. In his opinion it is polish. It isn’t polish. 
It is that very much better thing—culture. And the cultured 
man is to the polished man what a diamond is to glass. 

My sketch of the polished assistant is something like this: 
His talk is all derivative. His vocabulary is so restricted that 
he has to ring the changes on a few expressions, no matter what 
subject he discusses, and no matter what differences and dis- 
tinctions he wishes to make. Every recent catch-word is trotted 
out in nearly every sentence. That is smartness—up-to- 
dateness. His use of a few uncommon but high-sounding 
words, betrays his relationship with Mrs. Malaprop. Under his 
desk he keeps a stereotyped form of letter for every kind he 
knows by experience he may be called upon to write. 

This sort of thing does not go far when up against the kind 
of man or woman we wish to draw into our libraries. And if 
we wish to have public opinion on the side of the library move- 
ment it is that class of people we must impress. That polished 
and smart assistant can never, for instance, indulge in that 
pleasant 5-minute critical talk with an intelligent reader; can 
never lead him to other authors and books by talking of them 
understandingly and attractively. The general idea of our work 
is that we stand behind a counter and give out novels—where 
we might give out soap, newspapers, or tobacco. And until 
assistants recognise the difference there should be between shop 
assistants and library assistants, the general idea will prevail. 

This reminds me that even shopkeepers are now beginning 
to see the advantage of having assistants cultured in manner in 
place of the glib, smart assistant with his clap-trap and polish. 
In the Christmas number of ‘‘Everyman,”’ you will find a sketch 
of the super-shop. It is a pithy sketch of a shop conducted by 


educated assistants. One has passed Ist class math. tripos., 


another 2nd class mods., another (a lady) is author of a book 
on feminism. It was prompted by the following extract from 
a newspaper: ‘‘The managing director of a company which is 
showing its motor-cars at Olympia said recently that the secret 
of success of many companies was in the elegant and energetic 
young salesmen, who, incidentally, have been a constant source 
of admiration to visitors. In the old days, if a man were 
pushful and persuasive and had a fine mechanical knowledge, 
he was good enough for the job, but to-day manners and 
general appearance rank equally with mechanical knowledge, 
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and the salesmen at this year’s show have for the most part 
come from the universities and public schools. They are well 
dressed, refined and courtly. A new school has arisen which is 
enhancing greatly the status of the salesman. The change 
dates from a few years back, when men from the universities and 
public schools rushed in to the motor-car industry.”’ 

We are not, you see, the only ones who have to contend 
with the intrusion of untrained men and women. Yet see how 
this broader education is accepted as the equivalent of profes- 
sional knowledge, but with it in addition, is very much to be 
preferred. 

It is very curious that in this business age, we, or the most 
of us, should still look upon good grammar or rhetoric as some- 
thing only for the dilettante or the scholar. Listen to what a 
recent writer said: ‘‘Rhetoric is a useful art, like that of curing 
the sick, or that of building bridges. A matter of prime impor- 
tance to each man is that, in business or in society, he should 
be able to say or write exactly what he means; rhetoric helps 
him to do this. A business man may lose money by failing to 
make himself clearly understood; misunderstandings and 
quarrels arise between friends because someone has failed to 
write just what he meant; a man is liable to be taken for a boor 
if he abuses the English language. Rhetoric is an exceedingly 
useful art.”’ 

Now you might think that only a Yankee could write that. A 
Yankee did write it. And it is true. It is this view of it that 
I wish to impress upon you. The luckless assistant who knew 
like gospel his text books, and yet failed, recognises it with 
chagrin as a very useful art, if one possessed it. And there is 
not a shadow of doubt but that the majority of assistants who 
fail, fail not through ignorance of their subjects, but through 
sheer inability to reproduce their knowledge. 

The possession of a gift of expression brings with it many 
pleasures. To begin with, study is made easier. I often think 
that when the average student makes notes, he makes them 
almost in the words of his text book. Now notes should be 
condensed. A note should sum up say, a page, or a chapter, 
in a few sentences. Think of the saving when a student can 
turn over in his mind that chapter and then condense it into a 
note or two in his own words. That information so condensed 
cannot easily be forgotten. But where the student cannot do 
this, but has to scribble, scribble, scribble, for each point, and 
in phrases he has not himself made, to store them needs a much 
greater mental effort, and to remember them, when he has not 
himself assimilated them, is made an almost impossible feat. 
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Another pleasure the gift of expression brings is possibly 
the best of all—that of comparative criticism. The pleasure to 
be got from the criticism of language as one reads it is hardly 
to be exaggerated ; and to the non-critical reader is hardly to be 
explained. 

The average young person looks upon the study of English 
much as the traditional student looked upon political economy— 
as a dismal science. Yet to-day, so far as political economy is 
concerned, there is not a subject so widely read and studied. 
The old text-books on economy were appallingly dismal. Now, 
there is no subject written more attractively. It is the same 
with grammar. I often think that the difficulty we have now 
in manning our ships is due to the decrease of run-away boys, 
and this decrease is due to the brightening of grammar books. 
Personally, I always wished to run away when grammar lesson 
came. And although I finally did all that was expected of me, 
it is astonishing how little that went towards making me 
intimate with my tongue. Some schools do turn out English 
linguists, but I fear the majority do not. Probably the average 
scholar has sufficient grammatical knowledge upon which to 
base the best of writing and speaking. But he is either too dull 
to grasp, or perhaps he has not had pointed out to him, the fact 
that he has simply learned the different parts of a skeleton. He 
confuses everything included in rhetoric with the inconsequences 
of dry grammar. But what is the case? As soon as he begins 
to cover that skeleton, I defy him to think any longer that it is 
either dry or inconsequential. And even if the study does not 
all at once appear, of itself, to be attractive, it is possible to get it 
presented so attractively as to be positively funny. 

For instance, I look upon one or two of Washington 
Moon’s books as something to be read against a fit of the blues. 
If he wasn’t so valuable as a stimulator to the study of writing, 
I should place him on my shelves with favourite humorists as 
a stimulant for nerves. As one test of whether or not a boy 
should train for librarianship, I should put this—let him read 
the ‘‘Dean’s English.’’ If he does not of his own accord read 
another on the subject, tell him to clear out and take up some- 
thing else. Of course, I remind you here, I am talking of that 
average assistant who generally comes from the Council School 
or who has nothing but bare-boned grammar wherever he comes 
from. 

And now I come to what makes the L.A. examinations 
somewhat anomalous. Of all the professional examinations 
held in this country, I hardly think it possible to mention one 
that does not demand a certificate of a preliminary examination 
of the status of the Society of Arts or Cambridge Local, in which 
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English figures prominently, or which does not include English 
in its general syllabus. Then, further, in almost every other 
profession (that is, acknowledged profession) the educational 
status is altogether higher than in ours to begin with. Even 
so, they still require an actual and undeniable proficiency in 
English. It has never been to me a secret how university or 
college men should so easily be able to get posts in libraries or 
any other line of work without knowledge of that specific work. 
A Committee or a master knows well that on the broader educa- 
tional foundation, the man can build a knowledge of the work 
quicker than can another though younger, who has to work at 
foundation and superstructure simultaneously. If it requires 
more and slower efiort from the lower educated man to qualify 
himself, what of him who fails to recognise that he needs this 
foundation? Disaster, usually. Most certainly—never success. 
We complain each time we hear of a degree or college trained 
man appointed to a library either as chief or on the staff. There 
is some need for complaint. But I think we shall have to face 
this truth, that the status of our work is advancing more quickly 
than the status of the librarian. The importance attached to 
our examinations in the last few years proves this. These 
examinations have undoubtedly done untold good. But, like 
everything else, they need constant revision. The next revision 
should result in features of a broader nature being added. 
Seeing the importance of classification, a science would be com- 
plementary, and at the same time would be a great educational 
gain. But with that 1 have nothing to do here. The one thing 
I say must be added is English. Whether it is taken as a 
preliminary or as part of the general syllabus does not really 
matter. What matters is, that it would help the student, add 
interest to every subject, and help librarianship. 


DEMONSTRATIONS IN BOOK PRODUCTION. 

Through the good offices of Mr. R. A. Peddie, the Principal 
of the St. Bride Typographical Schools, Mr. J. R. Riddell has 
kindly arranged to give demonstrations of different bool 
production processes to Members of the L.A.A. and other 
students of bibliography. The demonstrations will be given at 
the St. Bride Institute, Bride Lane, E.C., on Wednesday, 25th 
February, at 6 p.m., and will include type-setting by hand, as 
well as by Linotype and Monotype machines, imposition, 
machining, etc. Also there will be a lantern illustrated lecture 
entitled, ‘‘The Principles of Book Printing,’’ by Mr. C. T. 
Jacobi, Managing Director of the Chiswick Press. Those 
desiring to be present should send their names to Mr. W. B. 
Thorne, Bromley Public Library, Poplar, E., not later than 
February 12th. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
JANUARY GENERAL MEETING. 


The January meeting of the L.A.A. at Fulham seems to 
have become quite a feature of the Association’s Sessional Pro- 
gramme. There are distinct advantages in having a definite 
place of meeting, in which to sound the preliminary note of the 
projected Easter School. Fulham is so closely entwined with 
these preliminary notifications of the future, and record of the 
past schools, that any departure from what we may almost now 
term the traditional custom would seem strange. The usual 
meeting with accounts of previous schools and preliminary noti- 
fication of the forthcoming Easter arrangements took place on 
January the 7th at the Fulham Central Library. The unfor- 
tunate late delivery of the Journal probably accounted for a 
numerically diminished number in the attendance of members 
and friends, but considering the circumstances, an attendance of 
45 was very satisfactory. Asa preliminary to the actual business 
of the meeting, the assemblage inspected the library and partook 
of the refreshments provided with the usual generosity and 
thoughtfulness of the Fulham Staff Club. Mr. Rae, Fulham’s 
Chief Librarian, occupied the chair for a short time at some little 
inconvenience to himself, owing to indisposition. A few short 
words of welcome to the Association and the Chairman called 
upon Mr. H. A. Suarp to read his paper ‘‘PAGES FROM A DuTCH 
Norte-sook.’’ In view of the length of the winning essay in 
the MacAlister Competition, which consisted of some 80 pages 
folio of typewritten matter, Mr. Sharp substituted for it a 
short account embodying the main features seen in a Dutch 
library. Naturally there were features mentioned in the present- 
ment of the average Dutch library which were distinctly novel to 
English ideas. In his brief paper, Mr. Sharp touched on matters 
connected with classification—an amalgamation of Cutter and 
Dewey—and incidentally he paid a tribute to the scientific 
classification which seems to be quite a feature in Dutch 
libraries. In one feature particularly, Dutch libraries appear to 
have a decided affinity with English libraries, in that they both 
suffer from financial disabilities. 

Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers followed with an account of 
previous Schools, illustrated with lantern slides. The speaker's 
extemporaneous account of the doings of the L.A.A. on the 
Continent was couched in a happy conversational manner. 
With zest, Mr. Sayers detailed various happenings to individual 
members in addition to that which befell the party as a whole, 
from the commencement of the journey to its end. Enthusiasm 
was obviously the key-note, and the éclat of the party was 
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obviously proof against such minor matters as mal-de-mer, lost 
opportunities for the consuming of ices, delayed meals on board 
ship, over-crowded bedrooms and the nocturnal over-exuberance 
of certain members of the party. 

These informal proceedings concluded with a few lantern 
views of Oxford scenes, which promise well for the success of 
the 1914 Easter School. Votes of thanks to Messrs. Sharp and 
Sayers; to the Fulham Staff Club and to the Chairman, duly 
responded to, concluded an enjoyable evening. 


SOUTH COAST BRANCH. 


A very enjoyable meeting of the South Coast Branch was held at the 
Eastbourne Public Library, on Friday, 16th January, a good number of 
members from Brighton, Hove, Eastbourne, and Worthing attending. The 
afternoon was spent, under the guidance of the Eastbourne staff, in a walk 
round the town and along the sea-front, after which, by kind invitation of 
Mr. and Mrs. J. H. Hardcastle, the members were entertained to tea at the 
Library. The meeting took place immediately after tea, Mr. Councillor J. 
Easter (Chairman, Eastbourne Public Libraries Committee), presiding, 
supported by Mr. Councillor J. C. Wright (Deputy-Chairman of the Com- 
mittee). The Chairman cordially welcomed the members and expressed 
his pleasure at being invited to take the chair on the occasion. 

Mr. S. J. REDGRAVE (Eastbourne), then read an excellent paper on ‘‘The 
Book Market.”’ He first traced briefly the history of bookselling from the 
earliest times, going on to deal with the theory of bookselling, and showed 
how the publishers gradually assumed entire control. He then dealt fully 
with the net book question, and gave an epitome of the causes that led up 
to the “Book War” of 1906-8, showing how Public Libraries were 
adversely affected by the net system. Mr. Redgrave concluded his paper by 
discussing the various sources of supply from which Public Libraries could 
obtain books, dealing in this connection with the second-hand market, 
remainders, etc., and suggested what classes of books should be purchased 
in this way. The discussion was opened by Mr. A. Wess, and continued by 
Mr. J. H. Harpcastie, Mr. A. C. Piper, Miss M. Barnett, Miss E. GERArD, 
Mr. H. Mew, Mr. E. Mats, and Councillor Wricnt. 

Mr. Wittiam Law (Clerk to the Brighton Public Library, Museum and 
Fine Art Galleries), followed with an interesting and instructive paper on 
‘* Committee Work,’’ in so far as it effects the profession of the librarian. 
Mr. Law detailed some of the duties of a library committee, and showed that 
the preparation for the meetings of a body with such manifold responsibili- 
ties entailed much labour and thought. He stated that library assistants 
who wished to make the most of their profession must understand how to 
conduct and prepare for the meetings of the library committee. Such 
preparation involved the keeping and checking of accounts, compiling reports, 
writing up minutes, drawing up estimates of income and expenditure, com- 
piling schedules for contracts, conducting correspondence, and other duties 
of a similar nature in an orderly and systematic way. He detailed the 
various books and supplies necessary, and explained the duties essential in 
the preparation for the meetings; while the conduct and procedure during 
the meetings were also considered. Mr. Law further showed that the 
duties did not end with the meeting, but that much had to be done after- 
wards, such as writing the minutes, thanking the donors, and informing 
various correspondents of the decision of the committee. Hints were also 
given as to writing minutes and reports, and suggestions were given with 
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reference to the preparation of book lists and the checking of library 
accounts.. Mr. Law deplored the fact that the work connected with the 
meetings of library committees did not receive the attention it deserved, 
= he hoped that in future more importance would be attached to the 
subject. 

Mr. E. Mate (Brighton), opened the discussion, others taking part 
including Miss E. Gerarp, and Messrs. Piper, WEBB, Mew, and the Cuarr- 
man. Most of the speakers agreed that assistants have a grievance in not 
being given opportunities of taking part in practical committee work, and 
the suggestion was made that assistants should be allowed occasionally to 
be present at committee in order to gain practical experience of this phase of 
their professional work. Hearty votes of thanks were accorded to the 
readers of the papers, and to the Chairman, the Library Committee, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hardcastle, and the library staff. 

The Hon. Secretary also announced that the prize-winners in connection 
with the prizes kindly offered by Mr. H. D. Roberts, were Mr. R. E. 
SMITHER and Miss M. Barnett, both of Brighton Public Library. 





OUR LIBRARY. 


PEDDIE, ROBERT ALEXANDER. Fifteenth Century Books: a guide 
to their identification. With a list of the Latin names of 
towns, and an extensive bibliography of the subject. pp. 89. 
Grafton and Co., 5s. net. 

Fifteenth century books do not come much in the way of the average 
public library assistant, and if some strange chance throws such a volume into 
his hands, its reception may prove an embarrassment after the first flush of 
excitement is over. What is one to do with a book which, even if in 
perfect condition, begins quite casually, in a weird unknown language with 
various barbaric signs occurring in unusual places, all on preliminary 
examination seemingly unintelligible? A memory remaining from some 
past vague reading in bibliographical regions prompts a search for a 
colophon, and if one happens to be present, confusion appears rather worse 
confounded, for it consists of words and sentences which may mean any- 
thing, one of the words being of alarming length beginning with the letters 
“quad” more or less easily distinguishable. However, something must 
be done: catalogues of early printed books available are studied with more 
attention than hitherto, but without result; no likeness is discoverable 
anywhere. If the volume is imperfect, the difficulties are proportionately 
increased, and the acquisition assumes the aspect of a nightmare, or else 
is in danger of being laid aside as a mere bibliographical treasure, 
impenetrable as to its origin, contents or degree of scarcity. 

This book of Mr. Peddie’s sweeps many formidable obstacles from the 
path of the uninitiated person suddenly confronted with books printed before 
1501, and even to the experienced it will be a valuable aid in suggesting 
sources of identification or opening new channels of information. The whole 
object of the volume is to enable librarians, cataloguers, and others to 
establish the identity of any fifteenth century book with which they come 
in contact; this it achieves by describing the scope and purpose of all the 
important catalogues, bibliographies, or treatises concerning incunabula now 
existing, thus making the way clear for intelligent inquiry. There are a 
variety of ways in which incunabula may be identified apart from the 
obvious means of author and title: language, type, initial letters, the inclu- 
sion of music, maps or other illustrations, as well as the familiar colophons 
and printers’ marks, all provide clues which will lead to the recognition of a 
book or even a fragment. For instance, it may become necessary to 
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discover to what book a few detached and tattered leaves belong; only the 
type offers any clue, and a reference to Mr. Peddie’s book reveals that in 
Haebler’s ‘‘Typhen-repertorium der wiegendrucke,’’ the whole of the types 
used during the fifteenth century have been registered with facsimile repro- 
ductions; this opens a way at once and reduces the perplexity of the circum- 
stances immeasurably. Beyond this descriptive guide to a wide literature 
Mr. Peddie has supplied valuable lists comprising Latin names of places, 
catalogues of collections of incunabula, and histories of printing in speciai 
towns, the last arranged alphabetically under the towns’ names. Altogether 
the book is a most useful publication and should certainly find its way into 
the possession of every book-collector, however modest his aspirations may 
be, whilst no self-respecting library can possibly afford to be without it, for 
not only is it an object lesson in bibliography for anyone engaged in library 
work, but an early printed volume may make its appearance in the most 
ordinary popular library, or a reader may produce one for identification, and 
zrmed with this serviceable tool a perfect ignoramous would discover how 
to proceed with intelligent assurance. Mr. Peddie is to be congratulated on 
an excellent idea admirably carried out. W.B.T. 


Rak, WALTER S.C. Public Library Administration. Pp. XII. 
+ 132,64 x 44. Geo. Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 2s. 6d. net. 
This is probably one of the daintiest books on librarianship ever 
published; paper, print and paste-grain cover combine to make it a pleasant 
little volume to handle. We are in some doubt as to whom it is specially 
addressed, seeing that on the one hand it deals with subjects which scarcely 
come within the purview of the average assistant, while on the other it is 
too brief to be of much service to the organizing librarian. The author 
may have had in mind students of Sections V. and VI. of the Library 
Association Syllabus, and doubtless it may save them some research by 
bringing together material hitherto scattered. No claim is made for 
originality in any direction, which perhaps is rather a pity, as the inclusion 
of new matter or the working out of methods as yet unpractised would have 
rendered it more valuable. The book is commendably progressive in most 
of its recommendations. W.B.T. 





OBITUARY. 
Mr. PERCY OLIVER LUNDIE. 


The chronicling of the death of one allied to us through Association ties 
is asad duty. The death of Mr. Percy Oliver Lundie, of the Fulham Public 
Libraries staff, after 12 months’ illness, cuts short a promising career. 
Mr. Lundie, who died on December 29th, was 24 years of age and had 
been a member of the Fulham Libraries staff for 7 years. On the few 
occasions he spoke at our meetings, particularly on the last. Mr. Lundie 
gave evidence of considerable promise in matters of debate. Our sympathies 
are extended to the members of his family and to the Fulham Libraries staff. 


NEW MEMBERS. 


Members: W. T. Berry (St. Bride pe London). 

Associates: Misses B. M. Briggs; M. L. Metealfe, and E. E. Toll (all 
of Walthamstow). Arthur W. Champkins (St. Bride Foundation, London), 
J. N. Dykes (Rochdale). 

Central irish Branch. Members: Eugene Carberry, Leonard Darey, 
Henry Desaix, and Andrew O'Byrne (all of the Public Libraries, 
oe and Patrick O'Byrne (National Library of Ireland). 

Midland Branch. Member: Joseph P. Lamb (Birmingham). 

South Coast Branch. Associates: George R. Crone (Brighton), and Miss 
Margaret W. Tupman (Worthing). 
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